Rose et aL (1937) also mention curculio, oriental fruit moth and syneta leaf
beetle (Syneta albidd), and Daines (1942) estimated that in most years 90
per cent of the brown rot infection in peach orchards takes place through
insect punctures, chiefly those of curculio and oriental fruit moth and that in
some orchards Japanese beetles may become an important factor in increasing
brown rot infection. The importance of insect control in reducing brown
rot is emphasized by Marshall (1949) who finds that in Indiana effective
control of plum curculio and oriental fruit moth automatically reduced brown
rot to a very minor problem.

In New Zealand codling moth and the bronze beetle are suspected
(Cunningham, I925a) of allowing infection of pome fruits by S. fructicola.

Birds not only injure the fruit by pecking holes in it, allowing brown
rot infection, Ibut they probaibly carry the conidia about with them, and
one case is recorded of birds transporting infected mummified fruit from
one place to another. This was observed in Slovakia by Turcek (1950)
who obtained evidence that the pied woodpecker (Dryobates maior
pinetorum) fed on mummified plums and transported them from one garden
to another, and that as the fungus remains viable till the spring, this bird
may be a factor in the dissemination of brown rot.

Factors modifying Susceptibility and Resistance

Factors which modify the susceptibility or resistance of fruit to brown
rot have been investigated or noted by a number of workers. There is
evidence that in apples the rootstock affects the susceptibility to infection
by Sclerotinia fructigena of the fruit of the scion variety grafted on it. Thus
fruit of trees of Cox's Orange Pippin on rootstocks M.XV, XIII and III
showed less tendency to brown rot infection than those of trees on other
stocks (Moore, 1932), and again, the rootstock may, at any rate indirectly,
affect the incidence of brown rot on that variety, for on M.IX it is specially
prone to russeting and cracking which produce ruptures in the skin allowing
of brown rot infection.

The degree of ripeness has some effect on the readiness with which the
fruit becomes infected. Cooley (1914) found that ripe or nearly mature
plums could be easily infected by sowing a spore suspension of S. iructicola
on the uninjured surface whereas unripe fruit usually required a wound for
the fungus to enter. The decay of apples inoculated with S. fructicola is
less rapid, however, on the blushed than on the green side (Lin, 1942); the
blushed side of apple fruit is firmer and has a higher sugar and nitrogen
content but less moisture than the green side.

iWillaman (1926) correlated skin texture and flesh texture with the degree
to which the fruit is infected ; a tough skin gives a " high puncture value "
and a firm flesh a "low penetration value". Resistant varieties of plums
have a higher crude fibre and pentosan content than the susceptible varieties,
especially in the ripe fruit (Willaman et aL, 1925).

Correlation between acidity and resistance has been claimed. Wahl
(1926) states that La Claimanteuse and Beauty of Boskoop apples, which
are almost immune from Manilla fructigena have a higher acidity and lower
sugar content than several susceptible varieties including White Astrachan,
and Katser (1933) found that a resistant variety of apple had a higher p!H
value than less resistant varieties.

Dementyeva (1951) claims that hard pruning to induce vigorous growth in
apricots increases resistance. A possible explanation of this result, however,
is that much infective material would be removed by hard pruning.
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